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ABSTRACT 

A series of recommendations is presented by the 
Southern Regional Education Board to suggest specific ways that 
two-year colleges can better serve their students. Introductory 
sections discuss the importance of two-year colleges within higher 
education; problems fav-ring undergraduate education (e.g., 
undergraduate study and degrees lack meaning, the "quality gap" 
between selective and less selective institutions has widened over 
the past few years, and the effects of open admissions have not been 
addressed squarely); and the need for stronger placement policies for 
students entering college. Next, 24 recommendations are presented in 
the areas of: (1) student assessment and placement in associate 
degree programs; (2) the establishment of linkages between two-year 
colleges and high schools through a joint coordinating structure; (3) 
the effectiveness of programs in the two-year colleges; (4) the 
improvement of undergraduate education for the transfer student; (5) 
the strengthening of collaboration and communication between faculty 
from two-year colleges and senior institutions; and (6) the 
improvement of cooperation between two- and four-year colleges. 
(EJV) 
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Access Quality Undergraduate Education 
in the Two-Year College 

A Statement by the President of 
the Southern Regional Education Board 



Half of the nation's freshmen are enrolled in two-year colleges. In some 
SREB states, over two-thirds of teacher education gradua'xes begin college 
at a two-year institution. And for many high school students, the two-year 
college is the "local" college— the college which makes it possible, both 
geographically and financially, for many students to attend who otherwise 
would not have the opportunity. 



These reasons underscore why SREB*s Commission for Educational Quality is 
giving special attention to improving the quality of education in two-year colleges. In 
Access to Quality Undergraduate Fdnration in the Two- Year College, the 
Commission has recommended: 

• Placement standards for students after college admission 

• Strong partnerships with high schools 

• Asocssing college students* performa- ce 

• Imprc'-'^g transfer programs 
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Placement Standards for Students after College Admission 

The quality of undergraduate education in two-year colleges depends in large 
measure upon how two-year colleges determine that students, who represent a wide 
range of academic preparation and skills, are ready lo begin the coursework required 
for an associate degree. By having standards for entry into courses for degree credit, 
both students and the college benefit — students, because the chance for success is 
increased; the college, because it can maintain open admission while raising standards 
for undergraduate education. 

SREB has recommended that for both occupational training and bachelor's degree 
transfer programs each two-year college develop standards and assessments for 
placing students into degree-credit study. The standards should be based on the level of 
skills required to begin each type of program. Faculty should be primarily responsible 
for developing these standards and assessments, and the standards should be evaluated 
periodically to be sure they are current and valid. There should be state-level 
coordination of the efforts of the individual institutions to assure that a common 
meaning for cegree-credit study exists among all institutions. 

Those students who do not qualify for immediate placement into degree-credit 
courses should be p*^ ced in remedial programs. They would receive no credit toward 
the degree in these rograms, but their chances for earning a degree would be 
significantly improvec Standards for completion of remedial programs should 
require that students .nonstrate they have achieved the skills needed to begin degree- 
credit study. The^e e standards should be as high as the original standards used to 
place students into aegree-credit courses. 

Strong Partnerships with High Schools 

A majority of high school seniors plan to attend college, but only about 35 percent of 
all high school students are in programs to prepare for college stud> . Two->ear colleges 
need \o establish or strengthen partnerships with the high schools. They need to send 
students clear messages about the knowledge and skills nece&sar> to begin college- 
level, degree-credit coursework. 

SREB recommends that the faculties in both schools and two-year colleges establish 
\va>s to inform high school students about admission and placement standards and 
assessments. A new form of assessment is needed— one that will let high school 
students and teachers know whether students are on schedule to begin college. This 
college-preparation assessment would identify weaknesses while students are still in 
high school and assist in eliminating the weaknesses before students graduate and enter 
college. 
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These partnerships should also: 

• Support programs to motivate and challenge students and recognize 
outstanding academic achievements of high school students through 
scholarship or fee waiver programs. 

« Provide help to students who may have personal, social, or financial 
obstacles that make it difficult to succeed at a two-year college. 

• Bring together faculty from the two-year colleges and schools for in- 
service training. 

• Produce reports that provide information about the high school 
preparation and performance of college freshmen so that schools will 
have concrete evidence for making needed adjustments in their 
curricular and counseling programs. 

Assessing College Students' Performance 

Course grades are not consistent from one institution to another and no longer 
demonstrate that students have actually mastered specified competencies. Therefore, 
to improve the quality of undergraduate education and give meaning to the associate 
degree, two-year colleges need to establish standards that mark progress through 
undergraduate study. 

Most two-year colleges offer three types of degrees— the Associate in Arts (A. A.) 
and the Associate in Science ( A.S.), which are generally academically-based programs; 
and the Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S.), which is usually an occupationally- 
based curriculum. 3REB recommends that two-year colleges develop separate 
performance standards for each degree and expect students to meet these standards, as 
measured by some form of systematic assessment, to be eligible to receive the associate 
degree. These standards should reflect the differences in the purposes and intended 
results of the various degree programs. 

SREB also recommends that states establish, with input from institutional 
representatives, statewide minimum performance standards. States should require 
that all institutions meet or exceed these minimum, threshold standards. 



Improving Transfer Programs 

To improve the transferability of credits frcm two-year colleges to senior 
institutions, SREB makes three recommendations: 

• States should require two-year and senior institutions to develop and 
agree on a core of lower-division courses that are equivalent in content. 
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• A joint statewide committee consisting of faculty and state 
representatives should identify the equivalent courses. 

• Transfer credit for the core courses should be granted by all senior 
institutions. 

There is growing concern aboui ihe quality of instruction that students receive in 
two-year college programs that prepare them to transfer to senior colleges and 
universities. Over the years, a number of studies Vsed on grades in upper-division 
courses reported that, in general, two-year college transfer students did as well as 
students who began college at senior institutions. Now, however, two-year college 
students do not perform as well on standardized assessments as sophomores, in four- 
year colleges and universities. 

To address this concern, faculty and staff in the two-year colleges and senior 
institutions should: 

• Jointly plan academic programs. 

• Follow up on the progress of transfer students. 

• Use student follow-up information in making program decisions and 
advising students. 

• Clarify and periodically evaluat* academic expectations and standards 
students are most likely to meet when they transfer to senior colleges and 
universities. 

• Develop organized networks where faculty and staff in similar 
disciplines can share teaching approaches and subject content. 

Two-year colleges have been an unqualified success in bringing college education 
within the geographic and financial reach of nearly all students. For this access to have 
the value expected by students and the public, two-year colleges must demonstrate that 
students are receiving a quality education. SREB*s recommendations are intended to 
help assure that access and quality symbolize the two-year college. 

Winfred L. Godwin 
President 

Southern Regional Education Board 
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Foreword 



More than any other kind of institution, two-year colleges have been responsible for 
providing widespread access to undergraduate education. Tlieir success in opening higher 
educations doors to millions suggests that these colleges can meet the next challenge — 
raising standards m undergraduate education while continuing to increase access 

Leadership and initiative are badly needed if the integrit> of the college degree is to be 
preserved and access is to have value. Higher and clearer standards for beginning and 
completing undergraduate education must be set and better wa>s found to assess student 
readiness for and performance in eollege. Strong links must be forged between colleges and 
the schools which \*ill enable school students to know how to prepare better for college. 
Owing to their number and ' loc nature, two-) ear colleges will continue to represent the 
vision of college to most school students. 

The success of the two-year colleges in their efforts will determine to a great cxient how 
well a large proportion of our population is served b) higher education Tlic recommenda- 
tions of the SREB Commission for Educational Qualit> suggest specific wa)s these two->ear 
colleges can better serve their students, who represent a wide range of academic .Khieve- 
ment and skills 

These recommendations should become the agenda for serious discussion in states as 
educational and governmental leaders deal forthrighlly with improving undergraduate 
education in their two-year colleges h is with this expectation that the lollowing report and 
recoinmenc^ations are presented. 

Wmfied L. Godwin 
President 
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IiPDortance of 
the Two- Year College 



Meeting a 
new challenge: 
maintaining 
access and 
raising 
standards 



Half of this nation's college freshmen begin their collegiate experience 
in two-year colleges. In some SREB slates, nearly two-thirds of teacher 
education graduates start their baccalaureate studies at a iwo-year institu- 
tion. In addition, the two-year college has played the principal role in 
providing access to undergraduate education, especially for less prepared 
and economically disadvantaged students. A significant proportion of 
college graduates would not have had an opportunity to attend college had 
It not been for the nearby open-door two-year college that had low tuition. 

Indeed, the two-year college has been the "local" college — the institu- 
tion with which most high school students identify and for which most 
students prepare. It has become synonymous with "open-door" and ready 
access to advanced education for all who seek it. 

But a new challenge is clear: While the advances made in providing 
access must be retained, standards for college study in all institutions 
must be raised. As enrollments level off in many states, regional senior 
colleges and universities are lookirig to students who in the past would 
have enrolled in two-year colleges. Many of these institutions are rela- 
tively non-selective but convey the image of ha\ ing higher standards than 
two-year colleges (which is true in some cases and not in others). 

Several trends combine to underscore the need for the two-year college 
and its diverse programs even more than in the past. 

• A great proportion of high school graduates need remedial educa- 
tion before they can begin college-level study As more states 
acknowledge this huge problem, they will turn to the two-year 
college for help. 

• Students entering technoiogically-complex occupations must be 
better prepared. 
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Afc students 
from two-year 
L olle^es redely 
Jor upper-level 
c oursewvrL ? 



• Increased proportions of potential college students are educa- 
tionally, socially, orecononucally disadvantaged They need access 
to an institution that is low-cost and specializes in otTering a variety 
of educational and personal support services, 

• The two-year college is being looked to as a center for adult basic 
and high school education to address the needs of the functionally 
illiterate and school dropouts. 

• The two-year college is well-positioned to strengthen the Inks 
between schools and colleges, which is essential to increasing 
students' readiness for college. 



As concern has grcAvn about the quality of undergraduate education, 
more questions are being asked about the preparation that students vvho 
transfei to senior institutions receive in two-year colleges. 

Until recently, course grades in upper-division coursework were the 
only indicators of the earlier preparation of two-year college transfer 
students. Over the years a number of individual studies based on grades 
reported that, in general, two-yea.' college transfer students did satisfac- 
torily at four-year colleges. Now, the performance of two-year and senior 
college sophomores on standardized, external assessments (such as Flor- 
ida\ College Level Academic Skills Test and Georgia's Regents Test) are 
providing a second indicator — and two-year college graduates as a group 
do not do as well on these assessments as students in the four-year 
colleges. These fmdings bear out a concern that many two-year college 
students, given their need for pre-college preparation, may not be brought 
far enough academically in two-year colleges to be on a par with juniors 
who entered senior colleges as better prepared freshmen. 

Tliere also js continuing doubt in some quarters about the great diver- 
sity in the mission of the two-year college, especially the wide range of 



Improving the Quality of 
Undergraduate Education 
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Estahlishin}* 
standards for 
decree-credit 
study 



iludents admilled and the wide array of programs olTered — from adult 
)asic to undergraduate education. 

Undergraduate education is now facing several problems that must be 
iddressed comprehensively in each state. 



• Undergraduate study and dei*rees lack meaning. Standards for 
beginning degree-credit study vary to the widest extent possible, 
even among open-door colleges m the same state. Course gradmg 
practices vary and, over the past 15 years, have become greatly 
inflated. Few institutions a>ssess student performance in any way 
beyond course evaluation by the faculty. 

• The "(juality gap* between the few selective and the many less 
selective institutions has widened over the past Jew years. As less 
selective colleges provided access to students with increasingly 
lower levels of preparation, standards were lowered giving all 
students the right to succeed or fail no matter what their level of 
preparation. 

• The effects ofopcn-admission have not been addressed scpuirely. 
Open admission does not ha^e to mean immeaiate placement into 
degree -credit study Admitting any high school graduate into study 
earning credit toward a bachelor s degree has resulted in college 
classrooms filled with students with wide ranges of preparation and 
academic skills. Faculty have been faced with instructing in the 
same class studeiits who read at the eighth-grade level and others 
who read at the twelfth-grade level. Because of the great spread of 
student skills and preparation, an effective learning environment 
could not be established; neither student nor faculty has had the 
opportunity to succeed. 



The quality of undergraduate education in the two-year college depends 
greatly upon how the diverse kinds of students arc directed through the 
i;urriculuni. A recent SREB study documented the wide ranges of assess- 
ments and qualifying scores used by two-year colleges trom state to stale 



Stronger Placement Policies for 
Students Entering College 
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programs 



and within the sa^^e state to determine whether students could begin 
degree-credit study. A 1986 survey conducted by the American College 
Testing Program and the American Associadon of Community and Junior 
Colleges found that only one-half of the nation's two-year coHeges require 
post-admission placement testing and mandatory placement in remedial 
programs. 

Two-year colleges have the most to gain by moving toward what Robert 
McCabe, president of Miami-Dade Community College, refers to as a 
**controlled-flow approach" to student placement. Directing students into 
the program that suits their preparation level permits two-year colleges to 
jintain open admiss on while raising standards for undergraduate edu- 
Fssenticl' cation. Timing a students ciitry into degree-credit study according to 

placement readiness enables faculty to meet the needs of different kinds of students 

standards effectively and allows the college to bring stude-iib up to a level that 

for both permits college-level work, thus increasing students' c.mnces forsuccess. 

academic ^ , . . , , . i. 

^^^^^y Students entenng associate degree study in two-yeai colleges fall into 

occ mational categories: those expecting to complete a program for transfer 

to a ^ur-year college where they will earn baccalaureate degrees and 

those who are expecting to complete a program that will equip them for 

immediate employment. 

Two-year colleges need to establish separate placement standards to 
determine students* readiness for each type of associate degree program. 
Those students who are unprepared should be olaced in remedial pro- 
grams and two-year colleges must be sure that these students have 
acquired the necessary skills before being permitted to begin a ,sociate 
degree-earning study. 

/'.s two-year colleges develop standards and assessments directed to 
their diverse student body, they must be sure that transferable credits arc 
awarded only to students who meet the standards for undergraduate 
transfer programs. Standards for students seeking placement in occupa- 
tional programs may be at a lower level, but should assure that these 
students possess the learning skills needed to begin occupational pro- 
grams. 

A statewide role in coordinating the placement procedures is needed: 

• To assure that clear signals are sent to all public schools and their 
s'lUdents about what skills will be required to begin college. 
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• To identify the vast exlenl of the problem of students who are 
unprepared for college. Only by applying some common standards 
at all institutions are states able to see the magnitude of the prepara- 
tion problem, rhe fev states that have applied statewide standards 
have found that 40 to 50 percent of entering freshmen require 
remedial education. 

• To increase public confidence in the less selective or open-door 
colleges and universities. The px^rception is growing that the 
degrees offered by open-door colleges and universities are less 
valuable, further widening the already considerable gap between 
the selective and non-selective institutions. Unless something is 
don^ to raise standards, this gap will increase as selective institu- 
tions raise their standards even higher. 

Statewide standards and assessment for placement in degree -credit 
study need not impinge upon institutional diversity and initiative; state 
policy can encourage inoividual institutions to exceed the statewide 
minimum placement standrrds. 

The following raomn cmUitions for student pUu ement are tliretted to all two-yean alleges 
within each state. 

1 Two-year colleges should identify and implement standards and assessments for 
placement of all students in associate degree programs in which credits are 
earned toward the baccalaureate degree and are transferable ♦o senior institu- 
tions These standards and assessments should iclate to those competencies students need 
for study leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

2 Faculty should play a vital role in determining the nature of those standards and 
assessments, Tlie standards and assessments should be evaluated periodically by 
groups of institutions and faculty to determine their validity in indicating 
readiness lor baccalaureate study. 

Efforts of the individual institutions should be coordinat^.d statewide to assure a 
common, educationally defensible meaning for baccalaureate study. 

4 States should support the role of two-year colleges as the primary providers of 
post-high school ollege preparatory education. 
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5Sliidenls who do not qualify for placement m associate degree-credit programs 
should be directed to separate remedial courses for which no degree credit 
should be granted. Exit standards and assessments should be set for these posi- 
high school preparalor> prograniN. Tliey should be based on outcomes and should be as high 
as the original placement standards. 
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pa)grams. 



Standards and assessments should be developed for associate degree programs 
llial are oriented to immediate employment. These standards should reflect the 
level of learning skills needed to begin preparation in specific occupational 



Two-Year Colleges 
and the Schools 



Dircc iiiii^ 
hii^h school 
students 
attention 
to i olle^e 
standards 



Tlie two-year college needs to refine and strengthen its relationship 
with the secondary schools from which it draws its students. It can and 
should become a more active member of a partnership that provides 
stronger direction, encouragement, and guidance to high school students 
in meeting higher academic standards. 

More than half of high school seniors say they plan to attend college, 
but only about 35 percent of high school students are in programs that 
prepare them for college study As college standards are raised, tens ol 
thousands of students will need stronger preparation if their access to 
college IS to be maintained and made worthwhile. 

The students most needing clear signals about how to prepare for 
college lend to share the following characteristics: 

• lliey fall below the top one-third of high school students in aca- 
demic achievement and motivatio*.. 

• Tliey are predominantly in general and vocational programs, which 
include over 60 percent of all high school students. 

• They are disproportionately minoiity and are sociallv, educa- 
tionally, or economically disadvantaged 
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Communicating 
the difference 
between open 
admission and 
readiness for 
undergraduate 
education 



• They may not have within their homes role modeLs who can tell them 
what to expect in college and how to prepare for it. 

Two-year colleges should be more explicit in ^'^mmunicatmg to stu- 
dents the impact of inadequate high school preparation — the difference 
between an "open door" and possessing the skills needed to meet the 
standards for beginning college-level coursework. In states where entry 
testing has been implemented, the following is almost universally true. 

• More than half of the students entering two-year colleges need 
additional coursework in preparation for college-level courses. 

• As many as 80 percent of incoming students need additional prepa- 
ration in mathematics — many have little more than arithmetic 
skills. 



• Many students require two or more semesters of additional work to 
advance from 5th and 6th grade reading levels. 

The solutions to these difficulties require a strong partnership between 
the iwo-year college and the high schools. In Florida, for example, e<'ch 
community college board of trustees and the local school boards must 
establish an "articulation committee" comprised of key staff from the 
schools and college. 

The fo^lO'X'ing recommendations are directed to esud}lt\hing hnks Ltween the two-year 
colleges' and the schools: 
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A structure for communicating between the faculty and staff of two-year 
colleges and local schools should be established. 



Through a joint coordinating structure: 
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The communication and computation skill levels needed for placement m two- 
year college associate degree programs should be conveyed to high school staff 
and students. The two-year college should explain to schools how entering 
students are assessed. 
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9 School and two-year college Taculty should uetcrminc how the learning skjils 
indiCL.ted m the placement standards can be identilied and mcoiporatcd into 
school curriculum, instruction, and assessments beginnmg at the earliest possi- 
ble stage (certainly no later than the ninth grade) 

Specific assessment procedures should be estabhshcd that indicate to all high 
school students as early as possible the progress the> are making in developing 
the skills needed for college. A new form of assessment should be considered — 
one that might include common tests which measure skills expected at each grade level 

n Two-year colleges should develop standard and detailed counseling manuals 
that can be distributed to ever)' high school counselor in the service district The 
manuals should contain the most up-to-date facts about the college and its 
;*M.iiission and placement practices. 

Two-year colleges and schools should undertake activities that bring togelhrr 
faculty from both sectors for in-?.ervice training Workshops to explore the 
continuity of learning from each level ip the educational system to higher levels 
should be the tirst order of business. 

Two-year colleges and schools should support procedures — such as advanced 
placement, dual credit, and earl> admission courses — to assist high schools in 
challenging motivated and capable students. 

M Two-year colleges should develop means lor recogni/ing the academic achieve- 
ments of the best high school students. Scholarship or fee waiver pmgrams to 
attract the strongest students to the two-year college have been popular and 
bcnelicial m raising academic performance expectations 

Transitional programs — including summer courses, "survival skills," oronen- 
tation seminars — should be established to minimi /e the personal or social 
impediments to success in the two-year college. 

Two-year colleges and high schools should collaborate on a seiies of standard 
reports that describe the nature of the students entering the college each yeai. 
Descriptive inlbrniation that addresses high school preparation and college 
perlormance should be identilied anti shared so that schools will have concrete evidence loi 
making needed curricular and counseling adjustments 
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Associate Degree Program 
Standards and Assessments 



Setting 
standards 
for college 
performance 



Assessment 
beyond 
course grades 



Two-year colleges are positioned to play a crucial role in strengthening 
the links between postsecondary education and the schools, and must be 
strong partners in making clearer the standards that mark progression 
through undergraduate study, especially from lower- to upper-division 
study. 

The reputation and credibility of the two-year college s role in under- 
graduate education will be determined by the extent to which it insists that 
its students meet strong, publicly-recognized performance standards. 
Most efforts to improve undergraduate education have focused on the 
need for student assessment. Assessment is a means to generate infor- 
mation that can identify the strengths and weaknesses of instruction, but 
to be effective it must measure student performance against identified 
standards. 

Beyond course grading, few two-year colleges systematically assess 
students after they have entered. Because grades are determined course- 
by-course, they are not tied to the same levels or kmds of performance 
from one mstitut* ^n to another, nor do they provide insight into whether 
students have acquired the competencies associated with the degree. 

As a step toward re-establishing the meaning of course grades as 
reliable, consistent indicators of student competency, greater attention 
should be focused on the nature and levels of student performance 
expected in undergraduate study in the two-year college. At least for a 
time, some form of assessment that is external to course grading would be 
helpful in realigning course grades to reflect higher standards. 

Two-year colleges need to establish performance standards as a first 
step in improving quality. With established standards, assessments can be 
developed that will provide information on student performance. Col- 
lected over time, such information will provide guidance for improving 
programs. 
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benefit from 
student 
performance 
standards 



Relating 
standards 
to expeited 
outi omes 



Leadership throughout higher education is badly needed to focus 
attention on the nature and levels of student competencies that should be 
developed in undergraduate education. The American Association of 
Community and Junior CoIIeg'-.s (AACJCj and others concerned with the 
quality of the two-year coIIe;,e already are promoting a greater focus on 
outcomes. The AACJC Task R)rce on the Associate Degree recor.i- 
mended that: ''Competency standards should be developed for a!! stu- 
dents seeking the associate degree. They should reflect consistently high 
standards, with progress from one level of the program to another 
monitored in terms of carefully evaluated performance Testing 
throughout the degree program would ensure that high standards are 
reached and maintained." 

Acting on this recommendation would bring many benefits to the two- 
year college. Specifically, more objective measures of student perform- 
ance would: 

• Provide a basis for revitalizing course grading practices; 

• Show that students are ready to tiansfer; 

• Provide institutional accountability to the public; 

• Provide a sound basis for improving the curriculum, instruction in 
essential learning skills, and outcomes 

Two-year col leges must decide whetherto establish one set of standards 
and assessments for exit from all associate degree programs or to have 
different sets for individual programs. The decision should be based on 
what would be most effective in helping students to achieve their goals. 

Tlie three associate degree programs are the Associate in Arts (A, A,), 
the Associate in Science (A.S.), and the Associate in Applied Science 
(A.A.S J. The A. A. and A.S. degrees are normally academically-based; 
the A.S. requires more math and science study. In most two-year college 
systems these degree programs are oriented to transfer to upper-divislon 
undergraduate programs A. A.S. programs are occupationally-based and 
prepare students for immediate employment; less general or academic 
coursework is required to earn the A.A S 

When the purposes and expected outcomes of various associate degree 
programs vary s!giiiticantly, standards and related assessments should 
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Needed: 
statewide 
policy 
plus 

institutional 
initiatives 



reflect these diflerences. For example, some A.S. pro^jains may require 
their own standards and assessments, especially in pre~professionaI edu- 
cational fields, such as pre-engineenng and nursing. 

An issue in many two-year colleges concerns the level of general 
education standards that should be developed for the students in occupa- 
tional programs. Compared to the transfer programs, A. A.S. programs 
focus more on skills related to specific occupations. However, standards 
also must be set for the academic or intellectual competencies. These 
competencies are needed for effective employment and students at some 
time in the future may undertake further academic undergraduate educa- 
tion. Thus, students in A.A.S. programs should be expected to meet 
standards for general education competencies, especially in the critical 
areas of reading, writing, and mathematics. A carefully developed level of 
standard could recognize and support the value of these skills. In setting 
different standards for students in occupational programs, the exit stan- 
dards should never be any lower than those required for initial placement 
in degree-credit academic transfer programs. 

Two-year colleges that initiate the development of standards and assess- 
ments will greatly strengthen their position and credibility. There is no 
question that two-year colleges and their faculties are best able to deter- 
mine the nature of the outcomes, standards, and assessments for their 
various programs. It is also true that if they do not begin to take actions 
directed to quality improvement, other concerned parties will. 

This imperative for institutional action, however, does not remove the 
need for some dimension of statewide action and policy in the process of 
setting standards and assessing students. State policy concerning the 
assessment of associate degree student performance is needed to assure 
the public that the threshold standards for degree-credit work apply to all 
colleges and that similar standards and pa)cedures for assessment are 
adopted. This also will serve to limit the gap in standards among the 
selective and non-selcctivc institutions in a state system. 

The involvement of statewide policy can be satisfied and instif.liona! 
initiative and diversity preserved through approaches that combine state- 
wide and institutional interests. There are two possible approaches. 

By encouraging all two-year colleges to act as a group, agreeing on the 
nature and levels of student competency standards for various pmgrams, 
states could then expect agreement on common ways to assess student 
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performance with respect to these standards. This common approach can 
work if the standards and assessments are viewed as minimum, or 
threshold, measures and their purpose is to determine whether students 
have mastered certain essential skills or knowledge. At the same time the 
slate must encourage individual institutions (perhaps through state fund- 
ing mcentives) to set higher standards and carry out more rigorous 
assessments on their own. 

Another approach is for state policy to include, upon the recommenda- 
tions of institutions as a group, a core of minimum standards. Individual 
two-year colleges then would establish their own standards and would 
develop their own ways to assess student performance. A state-level body, 
relying upon recommendations of a committee of institutional represen- 
tatives, would certify that the standards at each individual two-year 
college meet or exceed the statewide core. The state-level role would also 
entail nonitoring individual institutional assessments to determine 
whether performance levels assure that the minimum standards are met. 

To determine the effet tiveness oj programs in the two-year college, the following reconvnen- 
dations are made: 

1^ Each two-year college should establish performance standards for its associate 
I / degree programs and develop systematic ways to assess the performance of all 

J. I students. Students should be expected to meet these standards to qualify for the 
degree. As with the development of placement standards and assessments, faculty should 
play a vital role m the development of performance standards. These standards should be 
evaluated periodically to determine their validity in indicating that students are qualified to 
receive the associate degree. 

The standards and assessments should reflect differences in the purposes and 
expected outcomes of various associate degree programs. The standards of 
transfer-oriented associate degree programs should signify readiness to begin 
study in the upper-division. The standards of employment-related programs should include 
levels of general educnional competencies that would permit students to enter the job 
market immediately and enable them to meet requirements for placement in academic 
undergraduate programs. 
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The degree standards set by individual two-year colleges s!*juld be reviewed to 
assure that certain essential competency standards meet orexce 'd a statewide 
threshold. These essential standards should be defined by a statewide group 
composed of institutional representatives. 

Improving Undergraduate Education 
for tiie Transfer Student 




The quality and efficiency of undergraduate education for the two-year 
college transfer student may be judged by the extent to which course 
credits from any two-year college can be readily transferred to senior 
institutions. Students benefit greatly from knowing beforehand which 
credits will transfer — and which will not. 

The following recommendations are offered as mined steps states should take to improve 
transfer programs: 

States should require their two-year coJeges and senior institutions to develop a 
core of lower-division courses that would be equivalent in content and standards 
and would be routinely transferable statewide. The core should be expanded 
through continuing discussion between the two-year and senior colleges 

A joint statewide committee composed of faculty a^d staff representatives from 
two-year colleges and senior institutions should be formally established to 
coordinate the identification of equivalent courses. 

Transfer credit for the core courses should be granted bv \V senior institutions. 






Faculties 
of t\\'o-\:ar 
college* and 
senior 
institution^' 
must work 
together 



While the above steps would help to improve the efficiency wi^h which 
students transfer, there is an even greater need affecting the qualit> c^f 
these transfer programs. Some states already have good procedures for the 
smooth movement of students from the two-year colleges to the senior 
institutions. These piocedures are based upon formal articulation agree- 
ments and advisory processes. On a substantive level, however, the link 
between two-year colleges and senior institutions may not be as effective 
as it should be because faculty from the different segments too often do not 
communicate or jointly plan programs. Under these conditions, the 
continuity of academic programs suffers and the effectiveness of a transfer 
program is weakened. 
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Teaching and learning are more effective when faculty and students 
understand the full scope and learning sequences of academic programs. 
When transfer is involved, only faculty can see to it that the scope, 
sequence, and evaluation of student programs are made whole and under- 
standable. The need for better continuity in academic and occupational 
programs for students who transfer poses a serious challenge in most 
states. 

The follow ing ra ommemUition is aimed at strengthening t ommiinuatum and t cUaboration 
betw een faculty from two-year colleges and senior institutions: 

Faculty and staff in t\ year colleges and senior institutions should be encour- 
aged to: undertake joint planning of academic pmgrams; follow up on the 
academic, tntellectual, and social development ot transfer students; use student 
fullow-up information in makmg program decisions and advising students, clarify academic 
expectations and standards at points of transfer and periodically evaluate the validity of these 
standards; and develop joint data on the needs and demand for each level of programs in 
which typically the two-year college provides the first level of education and the four-year 
institution, advanced study 

The linkages between two-year colleges and senior institutions will be 
strengthened with certain structural and procedural changes to support the 
above actions. The main focus for improving articulation should be at the 
institutional level — two-year colleges and senior institutions should work 
out details concerning their common interests. Typically, a large majority 
of a two-year college's students transfer to one of two or three four- year 
institutions. This makes it cost-effective for a two-year college to focus on 
faculty and program linkages with a limited number of institutions. Tlie 
institutions in these common-interest groups often fall within the same 
geographical area, supporting a regional approach iv^ strengthening link- 
ages, 'fhus, articulation will be improved with the development of full 
curricular agreements (course -by-course detail) for specific programs in 
pairs of institutions. 

The follow mg rcLommendation is aimed at mipruvmg toopcration between two yeui l al- 
leges and seniof institutions: 

Cooperatic should be pursued through local consortia or other institutional 
arraiigeiiients and organized networks of faculty and orolessional staff in similar 
disciplines to share teaching approaches and subject content 
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